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GERMANY (continued from page 12) 

.Four members of the National Salvation Party were, 
arrested there and- chains and clubs were confis- 
cated. 

Despite such concrete evidence of where the 
violence .originated, ..the Berlin Senate responded 
by calling for a crackdown on all foreign workers® 

"The Senate will- not tolerate the abuse of 
immigrant rights by foreign citizens in Berlin," 

Free democrat Senator' Ulrich proclaimed in an offi- 
cial statement® "xhey attempt to settle their 
political differences with force and therby consti- 
tute a continual threat to public security and 
order in the city." 

Ulrich's statement made no effort to distinguish 
between attackers and victims or to draw any connec- 
tions between violence among foreign workers and 
their situation in Germany® xnste-ad he called on 
all Germans , police and civilians alike, to keep an 
eye on foreigners® The statement urged people to 
report: immediately any acts of violence among 
foreigners® "in this way, each can do his part to 
master the insecurity caused by acts of violence 
by extremist groups and nip them in the bud." 

"For the .protection of societal peace," Ulrich 
added, all foreigners caught with weapons are to be 
arrested and- immediately depot” ted if necessary® 

Many observers expect the police t© focus their 
attention more on- left-wing groups than on the 
groups responsible for Realm's death® Following 
■the murder, a number of trade unions and other 
organizations issued statements making it clear that 
they held the Berlin Senate and the police authori- 
ties at least partially responsible® 

"If the evidence of fascist activity among 
Turkish citizens had been taken seriously earlier," 
the Berlin Central. -.Trade. Union Federation stated, 

"the murder of .Celalettin Kesim might net have 
occurred®" 
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WE ' VE BEEN ROBBEDiS 8 SI 


If you're wondering why the typing ■ in this 
packet looks even more-' erratic than ‘usual, the : 
answer is that our office was broken into last week ' 
and our one good typewriter was stolen® So we're 
going to have 'to scrape' by with second-string equip- 
ment at least for a week or two until we can 
scrape together the money for a. new machine® Any 
°f you who haven't paid your bills could hasten 
that day by sending in whatever you can as soon 
as you can® And many thanks to those of you who 
hdbe already paid for your subs. 


WOMEN/ABORTION RIGHTS 

LANDMARK COURT DECISION RULES 
MEDICAID ABORTION BAN UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

by Sara Bennett & Joan Gibbs 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK .(IMS) — The longest legal battle 
in the struggle for poor women’s rights to abor- 
tions came to a successful temporary halt January 
15 when Brooklyn Federal District Court Judge 
John Cooling ruled the government’s denial of 
medicaid funding for abortions unconstitutional. 
The decision handed down in a nationwide class- 
aetion suit , MeSr ae iHar r is (f ormer ly McCr ae 

v» Cal I f an o) is expected to have a significant 
impact on the reproductive rights movement® 

Dooling * s decision declared exclusion of 
abortions from otherwise comprehensive medicaid 
coverage a violation of the First Amendment right 
to freedom of conscience and Fifth Amendment 
rights to privacy, equal protection and due 
process® If upheld,, it would apply nationwide. 
But government attorneys are appealing the 
decision. 

”Ifc’re excited about the decision,” Beth 
Bochnak of the Center for Constitutional Rights 
told MS*. Bochnak’s sentiment was echoed by 
Harriet La zarowitz, a member of the Committee 
for Abortion Rights and Agains t S ter i 1 i za t i on 
Abuse (OARASA) who also noted that the decision 
would be a ”r allying point” for reproductive 
rights activists . 

”Bt’s an opportunity to do mass mobiliza- 
tions,” Lazar owitz explained* ’’Obviously we’re 
not going to sit. back and wait for the court’s 
decision^ We can’t simply rely on the courts or 
the legislature^ We have to build a strong 
movement . ” 

DECISION J YEARS IN THE MAKING 

The case^tarife^'^ thr ee years ago, 

in September IS 76, when Cora McCr ae , then a 24- 
year —old Brooklyn resident, sought an abortion 
at a RlanneH Parenthood office in New York City. 
When told that the Hyde Amendment was about to 
go into effect and that Medicaid would not pay 
for her abortion, McCrae decided to go to court. 
And Planned Parenthood, the American Civil 
Liberties Union and the Center for Constitutional 
Rights decided to back her with legal assistance. 
Women from Connecticut and Minnesota and the 
Women’s Division of the Board of Global Ministries 
of the United Methodist Church later joined 
with McCrae, as did six doctors from several 
states who contended that the restriction on 
abortion funding interfered with their services. 

A suit was filed against the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and its then head 
Joseph Calif ano. Several anti-abortion inter - 
venors promptly entered the case in defense of 
the Hyde Amendment, including Representative 
Henry Hyde himself, Senator Jesse A. Helms (Rep.- 
N.C.), and former New York Senator James Buckley, 
who all claimed they were acting on behalf of 
taxpayers opposed to federal funding of abortions. 
Isabella M. Pernicone, a lawyer and member of the 
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National Right-to-Life Committee, was granted 
standing in the case as a guardian for unborn child- 
ren. A companion suit was filed simultaneously by 
the New York City Health and Hospitals Corporation. 

Though 15 suits challenging state policies 
restricting Medicaid payments for medically necessary 
abortions have been filed since that time and over 
13 federal and state courts have held that these 
restrictions are illegal, McCrae V. Harris was the 
only suit directly challenging restrictions on Medic- 
aid reimbursement for abortion imposed by Congress 
through riders to the Labor, Health, Education and 
Welfare Appropriation Act. 

Filed the same t day y the first Hyde Amendment 
went into effect, McCrae v. Harris challenged Con- 
gress’s restrictions on the grounds that they 
denied equal protection and due process, and did not 
separate church and state. 

THE STORY OF JUDGE DOOLING AND MR. HYDE 

As a result of the Supreme Court decision of 
1973 legalizing abortion, the federal government 
reimbursed states for all abortions performed on 
patients covered under its Medicaid programs until 
1976. Then came the Hyde Amendment, named for its 
sponsor and one of the defendants in the McCrae case 
Henry Hyde (Rep. -111). Attached as a rider to the 
Appropriations Bill in 1976, it has been passed in 
slightly varying forms every year since. 

The original Hyde Amendment for fiscal year 
1977 allowed funding for abortion only when the 
woman’s life was endangered. The 1978 and 1979 
riders modified the ’’life endangerment” clause a 
little, by allowing funding when two doctors certi- 
fied that severe and long-lasting physical damage 
would result if the pregnancy were carried to term. 
The 1978 and 1979 versions also provided funding 
for abortions in cases where pregnancy was due to 
rape or incest and had been reported within 60 days. 
The 1980 rider, enacted in November 1979, returned 
to the original, more restrictive ’’life endangerment” 
clause but maintained the exception for rape and 
incest. 

Judge Dooling ruled all of these enactments 
unconstitutional. He dismissed the ’’life endanger- 
ment” requirement as being ”so uncertain of meaning 
in terms of medical content that it operates to 
restrict the use of the abortion procedure; in medic- 
aid to the narrowest clauses to cases, to crisis 
intervention.” 

The opinion also describes in detail the conse- 
quences for poor women when there is no federal 
funding for abortion. ’’The evidence warrants the 
finding that poverty entrains enhanced health risks, 
nutritional deficiencies, and limitations on access 
to health care that make the incidence of medically 
necessary abortion markedly higher among the poor 
than among those who have the means to maintain well- 
nourished life and regular health care. Unwantedness 
itself is a factor deranging the management of preg- 
nancy, and aggravating the risks from otherwise 
controllable complications.” 

i 

SUITS AND CONSEQUENCES 1 

Since the first Hyde Amendment rider went into 
effect, 10 states have voluntarily covered the cost 
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of abortion through state-funded medical care. 
Seven more have been funding abortion pursuant to 
state-directed court orders. But in 22 states 
which have adopted the Hyde Amendment in its 
entirety, the number of Medicaid funded abortions 
has decreased by 98.2 percent since 1975. At 
the same time, the federal government is provid- 
ing 90 percent of the funds for sterilization 
procedures. 

While excited about the decision, abortion 
rights activists nevertheless emphasized the need 
for continued support for the reproductive rights 
movement andfall that it entails -- from keeping 
federal funding for abortion available, to the 
need to fight sterilization abuse and population 
control programs aimed primarily at Third World 
women and the need to have affordable day care 
for all women. 

"People have to realize that it's a tremen- 
dous victory, but it's not the final victory for 
us," CARASA member Belinda Sifford stated in an 
interview. "Right-to-lifers have had several 
tactics to fight pro-choice forces. If Dooling's 
ruling is upheld and the right-to-lifers don't 
have the courts behind them, all they can do in 
essence is to try and get an amendment attached 
to the constitution. 

"Progressive groups must go out and actively 
educate women of their rights," Sifford continued. 
"Sterilization is still a very basic issue that 
reproductive rights groups must organize around. 
This is the cutting edge — it might mean much 
greater focus around sterilization guidelines 
and population control." 

With this in mind, reproductive rights 
activists m New York - City held a rally January 
22 , marking the seventh anniversary of the 
Supreme Court decision legalizing abortion. Along 
with celebrating the McCrae decision, the demon- 
strators commemorated the many women who have 
died as a result of illegal or improperly admin- 
istered abortions and kicked off a new mobiliza- 
tion to ensure that the right to an abortion is 
a reality for all women. Five hundred pro-choiceo 
people marched in Washington, D.C. on the same 
day. But as evidenced by the 40,000 who showed 
up for an anti-abortion rally in Washington, D.C. 
which featured gay rights foe Anita Bryant, the 
fight for reproductive rights is far from over. 

-30- 


ANTI-NUGLEAR 

UTILITIES CANCEL NUKE PLANTS IN OHIO AND PA,. 

NEW YORK (INS) — Citing the Three Mile Is- 
land nuclear accident, utility companies in fahio 
and Pennsylvania announced on January 22 that 
they had scrapped plans to build four nuclear 
plants at an estimated cost of $7.3 billion. The 
plants, to be built in pairs at Berlin Heights 
and Port Clinton, Ohio, were already in the design 
stage when the five companies in the Central Area 
Power Coordinating Group decided to back out. 

"The political and regulatory uncertainties 
affecting the future construction of nuclear 
plants has intensified following the accident at 
Three Mile Island," the utilities explained. -30- 
Pa S® 2 LIBERATION News Service 


BLACKS /STUDENTS 

BLACK STUDENTS BOYCOTT CLASSES 
TO PROTEST FIRING AT UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

by Craig T. Canan 
Liberation News Service 

NASHVIL1E, Tenn. (INS) — Several hundred 
Black students at the University of Tennessee's 
Knoxville campus launched a boycott of classes follow- 
ing the January 22 arrest of 18 Blacks who had been 
occupying the Black Culture Center on campus. The 
students oboupied the building for three days after 
the University administration announced it was re- 
moving long-time campus activist Dennis Littlejohn 
from his post as the Center's director. 

University and Knoxville police moved in and 
arrested the students after they rejected UT Security 
Chief Hugh Griffin's offer not to file charges against 
them if they would leave the building voluntarily® 

None of the students resisted and all were released 
from jail within a few hours on $200 bond apiece. 

Littlejohn, who had been the director of the 
Black Culture Center since its inception in 1975, 
was handed an ultimatum by a new supervisor appointed 
last fall. "Just about the first thing he did was 
to tell me I could either accept a transfer, resign 
or be fired," Littlejohn explained to INS. 

Littlejohn insists he still hasn't been told 
specifically why he is being forced out of his job. 
"They come out with a lot of vague stuff, but nothing 
specific," he stated. University officials have 
indicated that they felt tbe Center was not orienting 
its services toward all of the approximately 1600 
Black students on the 30,000-student campus. 

But the students who have been protesting 
Littlejohn's removal have their own analysis of the 
University's actions. The protests have been organ- 
ized by the Afro-American Student Liberation Force, 
which had led a campaign against investments in 
South Africa the previous year. Four of the 18 
students arrested this January had also been arrested 
during those demonstrations, and Littlejohn had 
served as the group's adviser. 

"The students feel that the administration is 
trying to eliminate their organization," Littlejohn 
said. "Their funding has been cut off," and now 
their adviser is under fire. The students see a 
connection. And while Lit tie john emphasizes that 
"of course, this is just speculation," he doesn't 
dispute its logic. "This is the students' analysis," 
he said, "and X think it's a good one." 

Along with demanding that Littlejohn be reinstated, 
the students have called for an investigation by 
the state's Black legislators. And they are also 
demanding the resignation of University Chancellor- 
Jack Reese* They char ge^’ that Reese called one of 
them "a dumb-ass n-i-g-g-e-r" during a conversation. 
Reese has admitted only to calling the student "a 
dumb-ass ." 

While negotiations continue , the University has 
announced plans to reopen the Black Culture Center. 

And Littlejohn reports that "I've been told point- 
blank they would not reinstate me." 

But the students plan to prove they can be 
just as stubborn. And they are getting support 
(# 979 ) January 25, 1980 more... 



’’They’ve gone to jail now/ 1 commented Little- 
john, ’’and if anything they’re feeling stronger. 
They believe in this. 11 
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ANTI-NUC1EAR 


’’The present outage once again shows that 
nuclear power is not the safe and reliable source 
that Boston Edison claims it to be/* Tokar stated. 

”We are trying also to explain the potential for 
many more -secure, locally-based and safe jobs that 
would go along with a switch to tie use of safe, 
renewable energy sources, such as conservation, in- 
dustrial co-generation, solar, wind and hydroelectric 
energy.” 


NUCLEAR PLANT WORKERS HONOR ANTI-NUKE PICKET 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Motorists passing the 
entrance to Boston Edison’s Pilgrim nuclear plant 
in Plymouth, Massachusetts on January 18 would 
have seen four anti-nuclear demonstrators marching 
back and forth in the early morning rain. Nothing 
extraordinary about that® But they would also 
have seen dozens of cars parked along the side 
of the access road, with their drivers either 
sitting inside or huddled talking in small groups. 
There was something extraordinary about that. 
Because the people who parked outside rather 
than cross the picket line were members of the 
Construction and General Laborers’ Union hired 
to take part in a $60 million refueling and 
retooling project at the plant® 

Over 150 of the laborers honored the picket 
line thrown up by members of the Boston Clamshell 
TE&iiition, the Pilgrim Alliance and Duxbury 
Citizens for Safe Energy. 

The Laborers Union was locked in its own 
dispute with Boston Edison over assignment of its 
members solely to high risk jobs. Union official 
Louis Palavanchi charged that the utility company 
is “ripping off the consumer” by hiring its own 
’’high-priced” techniciansfeto perform duties at 
the plant instead of employing more craftsmen 
from the union. 

”We took this opportunity to try to educate 
plant workers about the hazards of nuclear power 
for their health and livelihood,” explained Brian 
Tokar of the Boston Clamshell Labor Committee. 
“Nuclear worWters are allowed to absorb in three 
months six times the maximum annual radiation 
dose allowed for members of the general public 
(500 millirems). Large numbers of workers are 
hfred for dangerous short-term jobs , such as 
during the present outage, and are laid off as 
soon as they’ve ’burned out’ on radiation.” 

..^/Workers who honored the picket lilies proved 
to be highly aware of the hazards they face, 
picketers reported. They volunteered the infor- 
mation that most of them were being exposed 
to an average of 100-200 millirems of radiation 
a week, a level which several scientists claim 
causes higher rates of cancer , leukemia and 
genetic damage. 

The demonstrators also noted the enormous 
expanse of refueling the Pilgrim plant and re- 
tooling its fuel assembly and containment to meet 


The next day, the picketers were back in front 
of the plant. And the Laborers were not back inside, 
even though Boston Edison had laid off 60 of those 
who honored the picket line on the first day. Demon- 
strators reported that another worker, not a member 
of the Laborers’ Unlion, had also been fired for ex- 
pressing sympathy with the anti-nuclear picket. 

And they vowed to keep pickling every day during 
the refueling operation, ”to educate all Pilgrim 
workers as to the hazards they face on a day-te-day 
basis.” 
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VIEQUES FISHERMEN HALT NAVY MANEUVERS 
IN DAVID AND GOLIATH SKIRMISH 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Fishermen armed with sling- 
shots outmaneuvered navy and air units from the 
U.S® and other NATO counttfbes on January 22, forcing 
them to cancel part of their annual ’’Springboard” 
military exercises on the Puerto Rican island of 
Vieques® While hundreds of supporters demonstrated 
outside the U.S. Navy base on the little island 
municipality, eleven fishing boats belonging to the 
Vieques Fishermen’s Association took up positions 
where the maneuvers were supposed to take place® 

In the face of numerous threats and orders, they 
flatly refused to move, successfully blocking plans 
to bombard the area with bombs and shells.” 

”We have kept our promise to stop the maneuvers,” 
Carlos Zenon, president of the Vieques Fishermens 
Associ^ion, stated after the protest® 

The Fishermen’s Association has played a major 
role in building oppos it icn to the U.S. Navy’s 
occupation of Vieques® The Navy controls over 75 
percent of the island® And its target practice 
barrages have virtually destroyed the agriculture 
and fishing upon which people had traditionally 
depended for their livelihood® Some 3,000 Viequens 
have been forced to leave the island and 50 percent 
of those who remain are unemployed® 

’’The Vieques issue,” Zenon concluded a year 
ago in an interview with LNS, ’’has created a lot 
of consciousness among Puerto Ricans and Viequteses® 
People in Vieques don’t call themselves ’indepen- 
dentistas, ’ but they are beginning to question what 
would happen if Puerto Rico became a state® Will 
the Navy assume it has an even greater ’right’ to 
our island?” 


standards recommended by the commission that 
investigated the Three Mile Island accident. 

JSil grim plant was shut down on January 5 and 

« hot scheduled to go back on line until $60 

lion worth of work has been completed sometime 

MIT! " LIBERATION News Service 
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ZIMBABWE 


ZIMBABWE REFUGEES PREPARE FOR HOME 
AND FOR A NEW SOCIETY 

by Janice McLaughlin 
Soufihern Africa /Liberation News Service 

Editor's notes while newspaper and television 
reports focus on the return of Zimbabwean guerrilla 
leaders to contest elections scheduled to take 
place in late February, some of the dearest 
indications of who the guerrillas are and of 
the new s ocie ty they hope to build can be found 
outside Zimbabwe ~ in the refugee camps where 
more than 220,000 refugees wait for their chance 
to return home © In the following report 9 Sister 
Janice McLaughlin, an American nun who worked for 
several years inside Rhodesia , describes what 
she saw when she visited camps in Mozambique late 
last year before the peace accord was signed® 

This Is a somewhat shortened version of an article 
to appear in the February issue of Southern 
Africa magazine® For the full article and other 
news on developments in Zimbabwe and South Africa, 
write to Southern Africa, 17 Wes t 17th Street, 

New York, NY 10011® 

MTEN31 a REFU®E GAMP, Mozambique (INS) ~ Zim- 
babwe^ re fugee« did not make the headlines like 
the boat people of Vietnam or the starving Cam- 
bodians® Even when their camps in Zambia and 
Mozambique were bombed and they were brutally 
murdered, the rest of the world hardly heard 
about it® 

Yet until the signing of the Rhodesia peace 
accord in London, they were the fastest growing 
group of refugees in the world® There were 

150.000 Zimbabwean refugees in Mozambique, another 

60.000 in Zambia and 20,000 in Botswana® These 
thousands of forgotten exiles have not only a 
story of hardship and material deprivation to 
tell, but also an "heroic tale of self-reliance 
and determination. They are already building 
the new Zimbabwe in the refugee Camps, which have 
become models for the future® 

Matenje Camp in M ozambique's Tete Province 
is a striking exanfie of the achievements that 
have been made under Patriotic Front leadership, 
despite en|t less problems® The headquarters for 
ZAMPs educational programs, Matenje is the home 
of 3,000 students, 200 orphans and several 
hundred teachers® It also accomodates ZANUis 
teacher training center and research unit® '? 

A MY IN THE LIFE AT MATENJE 

The day begins at 4s30 A.M® at Matenje — [long 
before enemy planes flying in search of targets 
to attack migh disrupt activities® Freedom 
songs echo through the forest as tfcg refugees 
exercise and march for several hours in the early 
meaning mist before the sun rises® 

Though they have had no breakfast, at li 00 
A®M® students and teachers march(benthusiastically 
to their school in the forest® Matenje is one 
of eith ZANU schools in Mozambique that teach 

23.000 students from grade 1 through high school® 

The classrooms are scattered among the rocks and 
in the shade of trees and bushes where students 
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have built bamboo desks and benches. The classes 
are small , approximately 35 students per teacher , so 
there can be more personal interaction between the 
, s tudents ' and : teachers ® • Each class ' has a large black- 
board, which is carried carefully to and from the 
forest each day® Despite the scorching sun, students 
participate eager ly, answering questions and dis- 
cussing issues. 

Teaching methods stress involvement by the 
pupils rather than long lectures by the teachers. 

Group work and demonstration are encouraged® Because 
of the shortage of books, teachers rely heavily on 
the blackboards and s tudents copy the lesson notes 
from the board into jfaheir individual notebooks® 

Students are very vocal aid preface their answers 
with revolutionary slogans s "Pamberi ne xhimerenga® 
Pamberi ne hondo® Pasi ne imperialism®” ("Forward 
with the struggle ® Forward with the war ® Down with 
imperialism®”) 

They study the usual subjects for primary and 
secondary school,, hbt all the lessons are put in the 
context of the liberation struggle and their situa- 
tion in the camps in Mozambique® ZANU, which is 
responsible for education, medical care,^aiid develop- 
ment projects in the Mozambique camps, has begun to 
produce its own textbooks® The first two in the series 
of Shona language books have been published and are 
being used. The title t gvinurai ^** which means 
**Open Your Byes* 1 or **Wake Up” — is more than 
symbolic and represents the political consciousness 
that is developing® 

Not long ago, I sat in on many different classes 
at all grade levels® The political education; class 
that week was ”How to Combat Liberalism,** and the 
teachers used mimeographed lesson notes prepared by 
the research unit® In one science class a student 
was presenting a lesson on climatic changes and had 
drawn pictures on the board to illustrate h§r explan- 
ation® Her classmates enjoyed asking her very 
tough questions but failed to stump her® The agri- 
culture class was studying terracing® Accountancy 
students were learning about debits and credits-. . 

TRAINING TEACHERS 

The teacher training- course was also in- session, 
and I spent a morning with the sixty par tieipants 
involved in an intensive four -month course designed 
to prepare them for the new education system being 
created in the camps® They asked me difficult 
questions r ”How does the American economic system 
affect the education system?- Dp students accept the 
system the way it is? Are there %njr revolutionary 
movements trying to bring about change in the United 
States? What f s happened to the civil rights move- 
ment? Do the workers in America support the Zim- 
babwe struggle?” 

At noon the refugees have their first meal 
of the day® It consists of sadza (stiff maize meal 
porridge) or rice and occasionally some vegetables 
or dried fish® Food is a major problem, though 
each camp has a garden where students grow vegetables 
to supplement their starchy diet. They have plans 
to raise chickens, rabbits, and pigs if they get the 
necessary funding® The UN World Food Program sup- 
plies the bulk of the food for the 150,000 refugees 
in Mozambique, but shipments are often late and 
there are shortages. Sometimes -students go several 
-days without eating® 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 

After Ibnch, the students engage in produc- 
tion. They were building new houses while £ was 
there, which meant walking far into the forest to 
collect grass for the roofs, collecting bamboo 
poles for the walls and weaving reed mats for the 
walls® Older refugees from a nearby camp came to 
teach the children building skills and to super- 
vise the construction. The girls had built the 
education and research office by themselves and 
were proud of their achievement. Traditionally, 
construction was a male monopoly and Shona women 
would not have been allowed to participate. 

Some students work in the garden growing 
vegetables, others have responsibility for cook- 
ing the evening meal in big tin drums. Water had 
to be carried up a steep hill from a nearby river. 
All the tasks were distributed equally among the 
inhabitants® There were no full-time cooks or 
farmers, but everyone tooki'turns so that all 
could attend class. Teachers were not exempt 
from manual labor — they were responsible for 
sanitation in the camp, a task which included 
keeping the pit latrines clean and building new 
ones when necessary. 

Cultural activities are an essential part of 
the weekly schedule* Music, dance, and drama 
give the students an appreciation of their culture 
and history and provide an art form to convey the 
present political realities. The melodies are 
traditional but the words I heard referred to 
the internal settlement, the massacres in the 
refugee camps, the sacrifice and courage of the 
freedom fighters, and the aspirations and hopes 
of the people . 

Mabel Mutasa, the cultural officer with whom 
I lived, guides the students in their activities , 
but they form their own groups and create their 
own songs, dances, and plays. One Sunday X was 
treated to an all-day masterful performance. 

Even the small children joined in the dancing. 

A play, "Black Is Beautiful," was the climax 
of an unforgettable day — broken by a two— hour 
intermission to put out a forest fire! 

The nights were unforgettable too. As soon 
as the sun went down the rats appeared. They 
would jump down from the grass roofs onto the 
beds and play games on the top of the blankets. 

But after such exhausting days , even the rats 
couldn't keep us awake. There were many jokes 
about the growing rat population. The children 
had names for all the rats — and most of them^ 
were named after members of ZANU's Central 
Committee. 

A more serious matter was the constant threat 
of attack by the Rhodesian security forces. The 
children had survived raids on schools at Nya- 
zonia, Chimoio and Gondola. For the first few 
months at Ma ten je, they lived in fear and would 
run to hide in the forest £ the sound of a plane , 
cutting and scratching themselves on bushes and 
trees and going without food for several days® 

In almost every conversation I had at the camps, 
the refugees would mention that the enemy might 
•come to kill them at any time and destroy every- 
thing® 
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Despite the danger, the poverty and lack of 
facilities and supplies, the refugee camps are 
places of hope and Joy. They are in fact a form of 
liberated area where the new Zimbabwe is being 
built. The communal life-styfc, the policy of self- 
reliance, the new educational system are models 
for the type of social transformation needed after 
independence . The men, women and children who have 
had this experience may play a vital role in restruc- 
turing society — serving as the nucleus of change— 
when they eventually return home. Their resettle- 
ment will be a first — and major — step in the 
creation of the new society. 
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LESBIANS AND GAY MEN/WCMN 


PROTESTS GREET WINDOWS! OPENING, 

TARGET ANTI-Lf SB IAN IMAGES AND VI01ENCE 

by Rebekah Tanner 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (INS) — WINDOW! , a feature film 
from United Artists, opened in New York, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Chicago and Toronto on January 18... and 
was met by demonstrations organized by The Coali- 
tion Against Violence Against Women, the National 
Association of Lesbian and Gay Filmmakers, the 
National Gay Task Force and other feminist, lesbian 
and gay organizations® Outside the Baronet Ulster 
in Manhattan, an estimated 300-350 people including 
City Council member Jane Irich ter chanted such 
slogans as "It's a lie, pass it by!" "Don't go in, 
come out!" and "2, 4, 6, 8, WINDOWS! is woman hate!" 

Protesters charged that WINDOWS! combines 
numerous anti-woman, anti-lesbian stereotypes, 
grossly misrepresents rape and lesbianism, and 
absolves men of their responsibility for violence 
against women. The Coalti®t>p,xdiMch was formed in 
response to this film, hopes that the boycott of 
WINDOWS! will spark a wider protest against pre- 
vailing negative images of lesbian and gay people 
in Hollywood films. 

In this film, Emily (Talia Shire) is a newly 
divorced career woman living on her own for the 
first time. From across New fork's. East River and 
through her windows, she is watched and pursued by 
Andrea (Elizabeth Ashley) , a lesbian poet who even- 
tually pays a taxi driver to rape Emily at knife 
point so she will be turned off men. Critics 
charge that this not only absolves men of the respon- 
sibility for violence against women but perpetuates 
the myth that a woman who tries to make it on her 
own, without the protection of a man, somehow 
invites violence. In reality, they point out, 
rape is a crime committed by men against women 
and has reached epidemic proportions. A Congress- 
iaal Subcommittee is s estimated that one quarter 
to one third of the female population in this 
country are affected by rape or sexual molestation 
at some time in their lives. And the number is 
growing® 

Reviews of WINDOWS! in local and national 
media consistently point out the lack of artistic 
merit, leading some people to ask, "Why not let 
the film flop on its own?" or "Doesn't all the 
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publicity of a boycott' in a sen se promote the 
film?" xhe Coalition recognizes that publicity 
may attract attention to tin film. But its mem- 
bers are convinced it's worth it® "It is better' 
for the producer's - to gain another $5,000 than 
for ue -to be silent," explain 
of Celuloid_ _C_lpset* A History 
Cinema „ to be published later 

Harper and Row® "It is|?important we talk about 
these issues and reverse the consciousness of a 
nation^ as the Women’s Movement reversed the 
consciousness of this nation about rjpe." 

A look at the portrayals of lesbians in 
American film (of which there have been about 
30 in the past 60 years) shows Hollywood perpetu- 
ating images of psychotics, violent, suicidal, 
religious fanatics who are closeted lesbian 
spinsters, vampires, or "turning straight" in 
the end® WINDOWS! shows that films like these 
Continue to be made, while -Screenplays with 
positive portrayals of lesbians and gay people 
(such as Ruby fruit Jungle with screenplay by 
Rita Mae Brown and Arnie Reisman) are not pro- 
duced because they are considered too risque ® 

Protesters against WINDOWS! also targeted 
Hollywood's tendency to equate sex with violence, 
especially violence against women and among 
gay-identified people® They cited WINDOWS! as 
just another example of the effort to sell 
violence against women as entertainment® And 
they pointed to the advertising campaign for 
the film as evidence® Newspaper ads and subway 
posters show a knife held to the throat of a 
woman with the caption "Someone loves Emily® ®« 
too much." 


d Vito Russo, Author 
rs in American 


this year bv 


The Coalition Against Violence Against 
Women, the National Association of Lesbian and 
Gay Filmmakers, and the National Gay Task 
Force have called on United Artists to with-- 
d raw the film from distribution, and not to 
sell it to commercial or cable TV, here or 
abroad. They have called on Hollywood to 
Mfeeverse the unspoken but industry-wide prac- 
tice which denies the existence of Lesbian and 
gay people except in distorted, negative ways®" 

And they have asked film studios to offer a 
public statement detailing in-production or 
planned projects dealing with^gpy themes, 
characters, and experiences" in a way that 
truthfully portrays this aspect of the human 
experience® 

Demonstrations are planned to continue at 
theaters where the film is being shown, partic- 
ulatly on weekends. The Coalition hopes these 
protests will prevent WINBGWS! from opening in 
any other citiesv A demonstration was also 
planned for February 1 at the Trans American 
Pyramid in San Francisco® (Trais American is 
the parent company -of United Artists) ® Gay 
Community "Service's of Los, Angeles is planning a 
protest outside the Academy Awards in April 
demonstrate that films such as WINDOWS! and the 
soon to be released United Artists film Cruising, 
a violent film about gay men, are not them- 
selves the LA4u© but merely two more films in the 
history of American cinema which display a nega- 
tive, stereotypical attitude maintained by the 
Hollywood filmmaking industry® -30- 
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YOUTH/ STUDENTS 


1970s - 10 YEARS OR TURMOIL IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS < 

-by Keith Hefner- 

In 1968 the Supreme Court ruled that students 
jHd have constitutional rights, and thousands of 
them interpreted tp mean the right to express 

their views in school newspapers, official or 
otherwise® Most school administrators and newspaper 
advisers felt differently® And the stage was set 
for a decade-long battle over control of the press— 
a battle that is still being waged today® Eor 
example : 


*A federal judge in New York recently ruled 
that an underground paper was not protected by the 
'First Ammendment, even though it was distributed 
off school grounds and caused no disruption of 
school. The Appeals court later unanimously over- 
turned that decision® 

*Many high school newspaper advisers are 
coming to the defense of their editors (and some 
have been fired); yet the majority still seem to 
favor censorship of the high school press® 

*The high school underground press, after a :> 
large decline in the 1970s, seems to have leveled' 
off at around 200 papers, and the majority of 
First Amendment cases are now filed by official 
high school newspapers. 

As these examples suggest, there are contra- 
dictory trends in the high school press. On the 
one hand, students have won most of the important 
court battles and thus greatly expanded their legal / 
rights. On the other hand, administrators and lower 
court judges are often engaged in obstinate" civil 
disobedience' of those Jaws, thus confirming the 
findings of a 1974* etud^t which declared that "censor- 
ship overshadows the achievements of the high school 
press." 


HIGH SCHOOL UNDERGROUNDS NOT A THING OF THE FAST 

The rise of the underground press in the late 
lyfiOs-, .of course, was the first and loudest shot' 
fired in the battle for press freedom In the high 
schools® Though not nearly as numerous as they 
were 10 years ago, underground papers are still a 
thorn in the side of hundred of administrators, from 
New York City's stuyvesant High, to places like 
Hometown, Illinios, Columbus, Ohio and Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Royd Buchele edits the 5% Bress , one of Ann 
Arbor's two alternative papers. The name 5% Press 
was chosen, Buchele explains, because he estimated 
that only five percent of the students would read 
articles about xran, gay rights, punk rock and 
student unions® He set out with a modest press run 
of 200 copies (in a school of 2300). But the paper 
soon proved to be more popular than the official 
school paper (tfw^Ojgtjjn Let) and circulation mush- 
roomed to 1250 copies by the tenth issue® 

"I certainly didn't expect to gain this large 
a readership when we started," said ouehele. "We're 
now read by so many students that I have to humanize 
the character 'Super Jock' in our comic strip. Maybe 
it will have some effect on the jocks who read the 
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paper*" 

Buchele is more sophisticated than, many editor a 
of 10 year a ago. He anticipated censor ship -moves by 
the administration and when, principal nilo White • 
suggested that the paper be distributed from one 
pre-arranged spot rather than passed out freely in 
the halls, the staff responded quickly. 

"We explained (to Dr^ White) that he was put^a 
ting himself in a bad position; that many people 
would understand and oppose this repression of the 
free press," cuctate 14 recalled. "We also mentioned 
that the Ann Arbor News" was interested in a story, a < 
and that many parents and teachers would support 
us in a censorship fight. Dr. White had a sudden 
change’ of heart." 

FACULTY ADVISERS— CENSOR OR BE CENSORED 

Another significant change since the 1960s is 
that newspaper advisers are no longer autatically 
pawns of the school administration. Growing numbers 
of advisers are .coming to the support of student' 
editors, often at the risk of their jobs. 

J. William Downs, adviser to the Smoke Signal 
at Pascack Valley nigh School in Hillsdale, New 
Jersey, was one of those whose job was in jeopard^. 

He described the problem in a recent article for the 
Student Press Law Center Report . 

"You know the game. It's probably played in 
your own school, r he school establishment tells 
the adviser, 'a our job is to censor students ' 
writing, iou don't have to be clever about it. If 
you want to be clever about it, go ahead. Do it 
in a way so that no one will know you are doing 
it... Just make sure the students don't publish 
anything we don't like...'" 

Though many advisers are willing to -stand* 
behind their editors in a controversy, probably 
the majority are not. Robin Hadfield, a masters 
degree candidate at the university of Nebraska, 
polled advisers and administraters in that state,. 
Twenty-nine percent of the* advisers polled agreed 
strongly that some censorship is necessary , and am 
additional 39% agreed somewhat—- adding up to a 
total of 68% who felt that censorship was part of 
their job. 

An even more widespread problem is self- 
censorship. many school newspaper reporters have 
been conditioned to believe that certain subjects 
are unacceptable and unconsciously reject them, in 
addition, the limited and isolated role that young ^ 
pepple play in American society necessarilyr limits 
their view of what is important. High school editors 
often don't have tbcbecforced to write insipid 
articles about football, and homecoming, xhey think 
that's all they're supposed to write about. 

fc&ANDED RIGHTS. EXPANDED INTERESTS 

xhe Student Press Service Of Washington, D.C. is 
one of several organizations working to broaden the 
horizons of high school journalists. They publish 
an 8-page bi-weekly news service which contains 
articles on topics like youth unemployment, birth r , 
control and standardized testing— not standard 
fare for the high school press. Each issue h’as 
suggestions for" localizing" articles, such as 
examining tests used in the students own district, 
or interviewing pregnant teens. Editor Eric Seaborg 
feels the Service Is beginning to have an effect 1 : 


"The trend in the high school press is toward 
an amphasis on content, rather than graphics-, 
and layout. Looking over the papers re rente ve I 
see that the Service, is certainly nudging them 
toward more substative reporting." 

The St udent Press Service i s working to 
improve official school newspapers , and the under- 
ground press exercises its influence from com- 
pletely outside the system. But there is a third 
and growing ''middle road" in youth communication— 
the independent , city-wide youth newspaper which, wh.‘. 
i while independent and critical of the schools, is 
i, not as radical as the underground press, 

Gity-wide apers have sprung up in Tucson, 

Chicago, Wilmington (Delaware) and other cities. 

They are usually funded in part by adult organiza- 
tions, but ones with a greater commitment to -the 
freedom of "the press than the public schools.-,^ 
Chicago's New Expression is the largest youth- v * 
editied newspaper in the country. It recieves some 
funding from the Robert F. Kennedy Foundation, and 
has radult advisers, but is produced by a staff of 
25-30 people. 

"The paper was concieved as a way to get inner- 
city young people involved ini discussions of public 
.policy by establishing a way for them to speak to 
large numbers of people." says adviser Craig 
Trystad. "Out goal was to develope a respected paper; 
one that was viewed as a credible source of infor- 
ation, and one '-that would be read by youfo£ people." 

in three years monthly circulation has gr oyrn 
to 60,000 copies, distributed in 90 high schbbis 1 , 
stores and community centers. The paper has achieved 
several goals that have eluded youth newspapers 
virtually everywhere else; it is independent of 
public school control; it has a large number of 
Black and Hispanic staff members (90%); it is on 
the road to •self-sufficiency; it is read by youth and 
adults in the community, and is respected as a source < 
of information on young people's views and concerns. 

Another organization that has played a crucial 
role in youth journalism during the past five years 
is the Student Press Law Center in Washington, D.C. 
Because of the piecemeal expansion of student press 
rights in the 1970s, few people, least of all the 
journalists themselves, knew of the dozens of court 
decisions affirming their rights. They were therefore 
unable to assert their rights, and often fell victim 
t6 administrator's legal threats. 

' y The Student Press Law Center changed all that. 
Xhey monitored significant press rights cases around 
the country. They published a handbook on legal 
rights for student journalists. And they took some 
cases to court themselves. The result has been 
tremendous. Fifty students a month contact the Center 
for information on their rights. And it is now more 
difficult for administrators to call a student's 
bluff on a "libelous" article, or exercise prior 
restraint. 

The importance of these developement% is that young 
people — a group without legal and political rights 
of adult citizens— can never effectively organize 
to fight for their rights without a means of com- 
munication. Though the movement for yputh control 
of youth media is still in its early stages, it 
seems to be gaining momentum and Solidifying earlier 
victories. And though it hasn't happened yet, it 
probably won't be long before many high school 
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journalists are writing about nuclear power, the 
draft, and racism and sexism in the schools:, 
r ight alongside articles about the football 
game and the homecoming elections* 
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ARC^NTINAlPOLITICAL REPRESSION 

ARGENTINE ARTIST'S PAINTINGS AND MEMORIES 
HIGHLIGHT THE HORROBS OF THE JUNTA'S REPRESSION 

by Eric Nadler 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (INS) — Alejandro Deutsch's first 
impulse when he heard window panes breaking in 
his comfortable home in Cot doba, Argentina during 
the early morning of August 21, 1977 was to 
call the police and repoirt a robbery. 

As Deutsch fumbled for the phone, four in- 
truders surrounded him and asserted that his 
call was unnecessary — they WERE the police. 
Pointing machine guns at the heads of the painter, 
his wife and two daughters , the police Blind- 
folded their captives and herded them out of 
the house into waiting cars. 

Though he didn't grasp it immediately, 
Alejandro Deutsch and his family had just joined 
the ranks of "The Disappeared" — 15,000 Argen- 
tinians who have vanished after being seized by 
forces of the right-wing military junta that 
has ruled Argentina With an iron fist since tak- 
ing power in March 1976. During its rule, the 
government of President General Jorge Rafael 
Videla has unleashed a reign of terror among 
the populace; arresting artists, intellectuals, 
labor leaders, journalists, students, professors 
and anyone else they believe to be "subversive.** 

But unlike most of "The Disappeared*,’" the 
Deutsch family returned from the dead. For that, 
they can thank two pieces of good fortune that 
set them apart from other "disappeared" Argentin- 
ians. They had relatives in Los Angeles who 
launched an intense lobbying campaign on their 
behalf. And they had the middle-class respecta- 
bility to win the sympathy Of U.S. officials and 
newspaper editors. After the State Department, 
Sen# Edward Kennedy and President Carter inter- 
vened and the Deutsch saga appeared on page one 
of the New York Times, the family was released. 

But the fear, tortures and degradation 
they suffered in the "concentration camps" of 
the Argentinian government will never be for- 
gotten by the Deutsches. 

The family insists that none of its members 
were politically active or outspoken in the 
Jewish community, put they suspect it was their 
religion that got them jailed* Neo-Nazi groups 
operate openly in Argentina today. And although 
Jews comprise less than two percent of the popu- 
lation, they represent twelve percent of the 
Country's political prisoners. 

IN THE JUNTA'S JAILS 


spent 40 days in prison* Alejandro served four 
months letiger. The family's yctunge«t daughter, Lili- 
ana, 19, who was arrested several days after the 
rest of the family, spent more thanbone year in jail. 

Alejandro was interrogated at length about his 
political beliefs and his religious practices. When 
his captors did not like his answers , he was tor- 
tured with electric prods on his feet and legs. 

Piliana and, Elsa were given - the "water torture," 
in which they were immersed in vats full of water 
for long periods of time until passing out during 
interrogations. Although rape is common in the 
camps, none of the Deutsch women were sexually 
assaulted. 

After their release, the family fled Argentina 
and settled in southern California. Alejandro spends 
most of his time publicizing the Argentinian govern- 
ment's repression. Recently, Deutsch traveled to 
New YBrk to speak about the situation and sell 
some of his paintings — including those he did in 
prison with materials smuggled In to him. 

xn broken, heavily -accented English, the 59- 
year— old artist recalled the horror of his time in 
prison. ’^Nobody can imagine what happens in the 
political jails in Argentina. Aside from the physi- 
cal torture, there was the horrendous psychological 
torture. You wSre allowed no communication with 
the outside world whatsoever, wo papers, radios or 
comforts," he told INS. "You think that no one 
cares what is happening to you. You continue to 
hope that somebody is out there trying to help, cut 
you can't be sure. And that drives you almost 
crazy." 

Deutsch was no stranger to adversity and per- 
secution. Born in Rumania, his family fell victim 
to the virulent anti-semitism that was rampant in 
Europe in the years following World War X. His 
family emigrated to Uruguay when he was 10 years 
old. In 1943, he moved to Argentina where he alter- 
nated between painting as a career and running a 
successful plumbing and heating contracting business. 

Deutsch's latest ar t work reflects the time he 
spent in jail. Prison scenes are rendered in mono- 
tones, reflecting the cold impersonal life in cap- 
tivity. Depictions of the hallucinations he had 
while in solitary confinement are bizarre and 
colorfully rendered* 

CONTINUING REPRESSION. CONTINUING RESISTANCE 

The Argentinian government officially acknowl- 
edges that 4,000 political prisoners reside in offi- 
cial penal establishments. Most are being held with- 
out charges. More than 10,000 Argentinians have 
gone into exile since 1976. 

"it has come to the point where there is no , 
more armed subversion," says Deutsch Vthe left- 
wing People's Revolutionary Army JERFJ and Monto- 
neros have been seriously damaged by the repression.) 
"So the military government concentrate^ on what it 
c alls economic and ideological subversion." 

The Argentinian government's repressive 
measure® have drawn condemnation worldwide from 
such groups as Amnesty International and the United 
Nations' Human Kight Commission. But the most 
serious threat to General Videla 's ruling clique 


Mrs. Elena Deutsch, a 57-year-old pediatri- 
cian. and daughters Susana, 23, and Elsa. 29 . 
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seems to be internal* 

Argentina has the wor \d ’ a highes t rate of in- 
flation — about 170 percent in the laat two year a* 
The junta’ a crackdown on the labor movement haa wrou 
wrought devastation among Argentina’ a worker a. 

Real wagea have been cut by 60 percent since 1975 
and are today leaa than a third of correaponding 
wagea for workera in the United States. 

Workers have responded with sabotage, slow- 
downa and countleaa illegal strikes® Such eco- 
nomic unr eat haa made foreign companies wary of 
inveating in Argentina. A national day of proteat 
by labor laat April 27 saw more than 45 percent 
of the country’s industrial workera atay home. 

Meanwhile , Deutsch looka forward to the day 
when he and his fanily can return to Argentina 
and live without fear. ”0ur happineaa of being 
free now ia tempered because we know there are 
other a atill in the priaona who need help*” 

-30- 

Thos@ wishing information about the Argen- 
tinian political situation ©fe about how they can 
help can contact MASA at ).0.B. 134, Time a Square 
Station , New lork, NY 10036 or the Argentine 
information Service Center CAISC), P.O.B. 4223, 
Berkeley, California 94704. 


BLACKS /POLITICAL PRISONERS 


GERONIMOO PRATT DENIED NEW TRIAL 
DESPITE EVIDENCE OF FBI FRAME-UP M CASE HER 
OF FORMER BLACK PANTHER 

NEW YORK (LNS) — ’’Everyone was astounded,” 
Attorney David Meadows stated angrily late on 
January 18. Meadows had juat come from a Cali- 
fornia Superior Court heargmg where former Black 
Panther leader Geronimo Pratt's bid for a new trial 
had been thrown out,4&*plte new evidence that an 
FBI frame-up led a jury to convict him of robbery 
and murder in 1972. Pratt’a attorneya a ay the 
deciaion came becauae Judge Kathleen Parker dia- 
miaaed key evidence on a technicality. 

’’We’re filing a federal appeal,” Meadowa told 
LNS. ” We showed very, very clearly that the key wit - 
ness against Geronimo had in fact met with the FBI, 
that evidence had been concealed, and that the FBI 
apied on the defense* We’ve dohe everything that 
the law requires to ahow that this caae ahould be 
retried*” 

At the hearing, L. A. Deputy ^DA Michael Nash 
admitted that the FBI had ahown him filea that 
indicated an FBI informant attended confidential 
attorney /client meetinga in the months before Pratt’a 
trial* Nash also said that he believed FBI surveil ~ 
lance began in 1968. Hia statement confirmed Pratts 
attorneys’ contention that the government effort to 
’’neutralize” him as a political leader began years 
before hia indictment* And it was the first solid 
evidence of the defense’s claim that the FBI may be 
withholding surveillance documents which would 
prove Pratt’a alibi. Pratt has insisted he was 
attending Black Panther Party meetings ih Oakland 
when the crime he was convicted of took place in 


L.A. 

Pratt’s attorneys cited last yeat^s 
California Supreme Court ruling that any governtfffeht 1 
interference with the defense of a trial is 
grounds if op, anndutomatic reversal* But Judge 
Parker said the ruling applied specifically to 
state, and not federal, agents* 

Attorney Stuart Hanlon replied to Judge Parker, 
’’What the court has just said has implicated it in 
the cover-up.” Later, Meadows described the outcome, 
’’Judge Parker threw the case out of the courtroom— 
without granting us another hearing, without giving 
us the power to subpeona more documents.” 

Pratt’a petition will be filed at the second 
circuit appeals court in L.A® ’’Hopefully we’ll 
get results,” said Meadowa, ’’But Geronimo Pratt 
will probably see another full year in prison.” 
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TrUllA 

ELECTORAL TRIUMPH FOR AUTHORITARIAN RULE? 

by Horace Worth 
Liberation News Service 

New York (LNS) — Twenty-eight months after she 
was turned out of office for authoritarian rule and 
corruption, the sturdy broom of the Indian elect- 
orate swept Indira Gandhi back into power on January 
14. Her Congress-1 Party" and its allies command 
better than a two-third majority in Parliment* None 
of the opposition groups has elected enough members 
to qualify as an ’’official opposition.” 

Press reports which had hailed Gandhi’s defeat as 
a triumph for democracy have offered many and various 
explanations for her rebound to power. But Mrs® 

Gandhi’s triumphal return appears mainly to reflect 
unresolved domestic problems rather than the ’’magic 
or miracle” to which one of her opponents attributed 
the outcome* 

Gandhi owes her triumph, in part, to a fragmented 
and demoralized regime, whose only common bond was 
opposition to her and her government, and which could 
not come across with the solutions it had promised® 

A loose coalition, it failed to unite on a program 
which could bring visible benefit to the people* 

The Janata government and its allies relied on 
the marketplace to allocate resources. Thiscmeant 
control of the economy favored large, traditional 
landowners and money lenders. And for the Indian 
masses it meant that the prices of basic commodities— 
wheat, peanut oil, onions, sugar and kerosene- 
doubled in less than three years. 

Although India has a ’’regulated economy,” 
profiteers took gross advantage of the coalition’s 
bias in favor of the free market. The resulting 
rise iniipkices pfoduced general resentment, especially 
among the peasantry, which felt itself closer to the 
brink of starvation than usual. It also produced 
resentment against a goverhment that could rule neither 
effectively nor justly. Thus, the runaway inflation 
provoked a general feeling of impending lawlessness. 

Gandhi is a most skilful politician. She eam^< I 
paigned on the dual issue of law and order and the 
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ineffectiveness of the coalition regime. The masses 
perCieved spiraling prices as evidence of potential 
social unrest with accompanying violence and dis- 
order. Wearing the mantle of her father, Nehru, and 
his traditional association with Mahatma Gandhi, 
she went into the villages of India, appealing dir- 
ectly to the peasantry and to the harijans, the ca 
caste of the untouchables* Her message was simple 
and clear : No one but she could govern. 


party , Congress— I, is the majority group 
of the old Congress Party, which led India to 
independence. It is the only unified, and, therefore, 
effective party in India. Gandhi has, furthermore, 
broken with the gerontocracy which has ruled India 
since 1947. Her party is trying to bring younger 
men into government. But this kind of learning by 
doing is an expensive form of political education, 
both because of inefficiency and because it has 
fostered corruption under the leadership of her own 
son, San jay (who ran successfully for the first 
time). Nevertheless , those who back her with money— 
big business, agriculttiral, commercial and industrial 
— strong and ambitious elements in the bureaucracy, 
the armed forces, and the great body of people, in-' 
eluding the untouchables who call her "Mother** are 
willing to give her a chance to solve problems which, 
to outsiders, appear monumental... and which Gandhi ' 
herself hardly dented during her previous term in 
office. To these powerful financial interests, 

Ghandi offers at least the hope that if problems are 
not curbed the popular unrest they spawn will be. 

Domestically, through a well-controlled cabinet 
of comparitively inexperienced but enthusiastic 1 n v 
young Turks , Ghandi will once again try to carry 
through her program of modernization; "education, 
urban renewal, beautification and birth control." 

She may move swiftly to reduce prices of basic food 
staples, make gestures at bringing the black market 
under control, and try to create, while consolidat- 
ing her power and that of her party, a general 
atmosphere of orderliness, progress, and hope for 
the future® < 

Internationally, Gandhi confronts turmoil on 
India's borders. .Since Indians border war with China 
in the early 1960 's, India has tended increasingly 
to depend on the Soviet Union for aid. The Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, in part has turned 
Pakistan's attention from hostility toward India to 
fear for its survival as a nation. Thus, the threat 
to stability in the region may encourage some elements 
xn India to resolve the last pending question 
arising from the 1947 partition of the subcontinent 
control of Kashmir <* 


has already shown her political acumen 
by extending olive branches to the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. On the one hand, she hopes by verbally 
supporting the Soviet Union she will recieve more 
aid. But the Gandhi government, in Wanting to solve 
the domestic problems first, is also seeking to 
conciliate China and Pakistan. For it fears the ^ 
"destablizing" of the area, as the result of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. And on the other 
hand, she seeks to secure aid from the U.S. and its 
allies, at the moment the U.S. is reinforcing its 
naval presence in the Indian Ocean and rearming 
India’s traditional enemies® 
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IABQR /MI GRANT WORKERS 

LABOR DEPARTMENT RULING ERODES 
RIGHTS OF MIGRANT WORKERS 

NEW ¥QRK ;CmS) : . c -: : *?It Ibgkshlike migrant workers 
are once more getting the short end of the stick " 
commented Gary Bryant of the Migrant Legal Action 
Program in Washington. Bryant was referring to a 
recent decision by the Department of Labor which 
could strip migrants of one of their few protections 
against unscrupulous labor contractors. 

Essentially, the Department's recent decision 
could have the effect of freeing large agribusiness 
prom compliance with the Farm Labor Contractor 

dSint^r^?Q 7 n in 1 l 63i and significan tly toughened 
urmg the 1970s, that act requires anyone who 

recruits, solicits, hires, furnishes, or transports" 

migrants to register with the Labor Department. 

it obliges the labor contractor to disclose fully 

to workers when they're recruited the wages and 

working conditions they can expect to find when they 
arrive at the ranch or farm where they will be 
working. The contractor must also keep payroll stubs 
specifying rate of pay and itemizing any deductions 
for housing or the like. 

In most industries, the right to know how 
much you're being paid and for what might seem basic. 
But not in agriculture. Tales abound of false promises 

deductions Ck€ Whittl ® d aw ®y to nothing by exorbitant 

The contractor registration act has hardly 
eliminated such practices. But agribusiness lobbyists 
have complained about the paperwork and have won 
the support of Texas Senator Lloyd Bentsen and 51 
other senators. Bentsen aides say the registration 
requirement is too "burdensome" and that the 
Department enforcement has been "over zealous, 

"I don't know what they mean when they talk 
about burdensome,*" an attorney for the United Farm 
Workers remarked to th e Texas Observer . "There has 
never been a criminal charge against a grower under 

Uhe act) and only a few civil fines have been 
levied®^ 

. Nevertheless , the Labor Department responded 
to a letter from the 52 senators by reinterpreting 
tne law to exempt any cor paste employee "who does 
not spend more than 20 percent of his time in farm 
labor contracting activities." Large, cor per ate 
farms frequently employ people to recruit migrants 
L° f ^ h ® ®d perform other tasks the rest 

of the time. So they are in a position to g@t out 
from under the "burdensome" chore of providing 
payroll stubs and other information to migrants. 

Phi f r ® int @ r Pr®tation may not be enough to 
satisfy Bentsen and his colleagues, who had written 
the Labor Department asking for a blanket exemption 
f corporate farming operations. But it has 
already sparked a counterattack^ by farmworkers and 
heir supporters. Three Texas iural Legal Aid 
lawyers have fired off a lengthy letter to key 
senators outlining specific abuses farmworkers of 
West Texas have suffered at the hands of crew 
eaders working for corporate growers , packing 
«heda, and cotton gins. And the Migrant Legal 
Action Program is trying to mobilize opposition 
from Washington. 
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PRISONERS 

WHY THE REBELLION? 

FROM A PONTIAC BROTHER 

by PPSC/Liberat ion News Service 

(Editor's note: As LNS went to 
press, a jury in Bloomington, Illinois 
was about to deliver a verdict in the 
first trial of prisoners charged for 
their involvement in the July 22, 1978 
rebellion at Pontiac Prison. The two 
inmates charged in that case, Luis 
Perez and Manuel Santiago, are charged 
with, aggravated battery of a fellow 
incite . They do not face the death pen- 
alty. But 17 of the other Pontiac bro- 
thers do, in the largest mass death 
penalty case in U.S. history. And their 
trial date has been set for Match 24. 

The following article was written 
by one of the 17 and describes the 
circumstances that led up to the 
Pontiac Rebellion. It is reprinted from 
the Pontiac Prisoners Support Coalition 
Newsletter. For copies of the News- 
letter and further information about 
the case, contact the PPSC, 407 South 
Dearborn Street, Room 1000, Chicago, 
Illinois 60605.) 

The following article was wrote 
August 13, I978 by one of the Pontiac 
Brothers that was indicted March 5,1979 
for 15 counts of murder, 2 counts of 
attempt murder and one count of mob 
action. 

Since the Rebellion at Pontiac 
Prison July 22, 1978, so much has been 
and will be said and wrote about it . 

The reason, cause, and blame- has been 
put oil' the weather, overcrowding, lack 
of security, and the gangs. It has 
been said that the killings of the 
three guards and the assault of three 
others was senseless, done by men who 
needs no reason to kill or rebell . We 
all know that men do not kill or rebell 
just for the sake of killing, or rebelling, 
something had to be wrong and it had to 
be wrong for a long time for so many 
men to just kill or rebell knowing that 
in doing so, they will also be killed 
or spend the rest of their lives in 
prison. 

I have been an inmate of Pontiac 
Prison for five years, considering the 
years that I hare been confined here, I 
am considered a veteran. Since 1973, I 
have seen four different administrations, 
the population change over, and othe over- 
crowding become unbearable. Back in 1975 
when the inffi^te population first began 
to rise , new officers were hired, the 
attitudes, knowldege and understand- 
ing of their jobs was not a must, and 
they brought with them a farmer's 


attitude, an overseer's understanding 
and the knowledge of a moron's concern- 
ing young black men from an urban area 
opposed to their upbringing in a small 
rural town. 

The senior officers recognized 
that it would soon be trouble and re- 
quested to be transfered out of the 
cell houses and many sought employment 
elsewhere . Then came the doubling-up 
(two men to a cell), that was protested 
peacefully, verbally and in the courts 
to no avail. Since then there has been 
problems with the food, medical care 
and basic needs to live everyday such 
as soap, toothpaste, toilet paper, etc. 
Winter coats were not issued until Feb- 
ruary and heat was not put on until late 
February regardless of the cold weather. 

At one time men could work, go to 
school or participate in some kind of 
training program, but this year at 
least 1400 men are without jobs, school- 
ing and other assignments. These men 
must stay in their cells up to 21 hours 
a day and those three hours that is spent 
out of the cell each day except for 
weekends (22 hows in the cells) are 
spent for feeding, yard period, showers 
and any other movement allowed. 

The overcrowding brought on cut- 
backs, and soon the food was not fit to 
eat at all, the heaters was not being 
fixed, no clothes Were issued for 
months and no recreation equipment was 
4ssued such as baseballs, footballs, 
bats etc. The living conditions for the 
inmates and the working conditions for 
the guards was deplorable and filthy. 

Soon resentment and disrespect was 
a common sight between guards and in- 
mates. Disciplinary reports was wrote on 
inmates for little or no reason and in- 
mates was placed in segregation and good 
time was lost because of it. The parole 
board was not paroling the men and 
giving them the excuse, "that a 
parole at this time would promote dis- 
respect dor the law." In spite of the 
fact that some men had went any 

disciplinary reports for years, had 
jobs and had did just about all their 
time, the parole boad still refused to 
allow them a chance at parole . Some 
men after appearing in front of the 
parole board felt that they would 
never have the chance of beijfg free 
or ever have their manhood returned. 
Others just refused to appear at the 
parole board hearings because they felt 
the parole board would not give them 
a parole anyway. 

Over the years a bomb was in the 
making at Pontiac and Gov. Thompson 
supplied the finishing touches and 
the fuse with his Class X law. Making 
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men do longer sentences, the men knew 
that there was little hope of ever 
getting a parole and then with the 
Class X law, that little hope was taken 
away. Men started wondering how was 
they going to earn a day good time when 
disciplinary reports was being wrote 
for being five minutes late on a pass 
when they had no control over the offi^ 
cers who had the keys that unlocked the 
doors th.vt they must go through to 
reach th'sir destination. Some men was 
doingL long sentences and there was no 
way possible to go ten years without 
receiving a disciplinary report from a 
racist guard. The Class X now put the 
power in the guard's hand on who would 
earn good time and how much good time 
will he earn. Disciplinary reports was 
being wrote for anything and everything 
you say or do to the guards liking or 
disliking. Every infraction is a loss 
of good time-,- not less- than ten days 
and no more than one year. 

In the last five years numerous 
laws have -been enacted to keep one in 
prison longer, the electric chair is 
now dusted off and awaiting for its 
first victim with great anticipation. 

The lock 'em up, throw away the key 
concept is her$ once again and you ask, 

"is there going to be another rebellion?" 
Indictments are a sure things and regard- 
less if one is guilty of any acts 
because of his participation in the 
rebellion, that will not be the issue, 
any one of us can and will be used to 
take the blame because of our attitudes 
against the way men are treated, our 
affiliation with certain organizations 
and groups, and that we were in the 
building that the officers were killed 
in, plus the fact that we are black 
men and white officers was killed. 

Inmates will give false information 
against others for many reasons, but the 
main reasons will be from fear and in- 
timidation, and many will give false 
information for promises of parole or 
time cut from their sentences. In all 
my years being in prison, I have never 
seen an inmate give truthful inform- 
ation because fee is a law abiding 
person. 

Gov. Thompson think that building 
more prisons, keeping men confined 
longer and the electric chair TOiald 
solve the problems of crime in the 
State of Illinois. The money that he is 
using to build more prisons could go 
into the communities that the men 
comes from for better housing, schools, 
social and welfare programs. Something 
must be done before a man gets to the 
point that he must rob to feed and 
clothe his family, that problem should 
be addressed. The State of Illinois 
have enough prisons; the way they are 
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ran and the way men are treated is the 
problem. Build a new prison and paint 
it W;:‘lth bright colors, but still if 
y©u don't have any meaningful education 
and vocation programs and still treat 
the men as dogs, then, still you will 
have created another situation that 
forces men to rebell . If there is no 
change in our penal system we can 
expect more rebellions in the near future. 
Maybe soraasfehing will be done to change 
the penal system since guards and in- 
mates have gave their lives for the 
change. We must always keep in mind that, 
"men without hope, has no fears, not 
even death." - 30 - 


GBRMANY /TURMSY /RIGHT WING 

FASCIST ATTACK LEAVES ONE TURKISH WORKER DEAD 
FUELS INCREASED SPYING ON FOREIGN WORKERS 

BERLIN (LNS) ~ The murder of Turkish teacher 
Gelalettin Kesim by right-wing Turkish religious 
fanatics on January 5 has shocked many labor and 
left activists in Germany, while fueling calls for 
tighter restrictions on foreign workers by conserva- 
tive government officials. 

Together with about 30 other members of the 
Turkish Democratic Workers Association, Kesim was 
distributing leaflets about a planned forum on the 
danger of a right-wing coup in Turkey. As the group 
was about to leave, about 80 members of the rightist- 
religious National Salvation Party attacked, wielding 
knives, chains, clubs and pistols. XeSdsn was wounded 
by two of the attackers and fell to the ground 
unconscious, bleeding heavily. He died in the 
hospital of a massive knife wound. Two other members 
of the Association were also carried to the 
hospital unconscious. 

The murder shocked many of tjtose German activ- 
ists who, isolated from the struggles of both 
foreign workers and urban guerrillas, felt that 
such violence was a thing of the past. Since the 
attempted assassination of Studehttle'ader Rudi 
Dutschke in 1968, physical attacks on activists 
have mainly affected the armed guerrilla movements 
(20 of whose members have been killed in the past 
decade). But they have also increased steadily in 
the communities of foreign workers who live largely 
isolated by language and culture form their German 
neighbors. Kesim was not the first leftist foreigner 
to be murdered, xn 1974, a member of the Workers 
Federation in Hamburg was killed. His murderers 
are still free. 

In fact, the Federal Republic of Germany is 
becoming a favorite playground of right-wing Turkish 
groups, including the fascist MHP, the Grey Wolves, 
and the National Salvation Party. Although in 
Turkey the MHP often clashes with strongly religious 
organizations like the NSP, in Germany the two 
groups work closely together. And Islamic Cultural 
Centers, mosques and Koran schools have become 
fortresses of a militant antifecommunism. Following 
Kesim* s murder, leftist Turks insisted that the police 
search a nearby mosque into which the attackers 

had fled. (continued on JLnside front) 
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